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THE ACCESSIONS OF I9IO 

II. Vases 




FIG. I. ARRETINE BOWL 
FIRST CENTURY B.C. 

STUDENTS of Greek vases in this 
country will welcome particu- 
larly the acquisition by the Mu- 
seum of a number of early vases. 
Our collection of Athenian black-figured 
and red-figured pottery is becoming more 
and more representative; and though it 
still has many gaps, it presents a fair 
amount of material for the study of its 
various styles and periods. But the nu- 
merous fabrics in use in Greek lands before 
Athenian vases absorbed the market are 
still very sparingly represented. Thus the 
geometric ware, one of the most important 
and prevalent of the early styles, could 
hitherto be studied in this Museum only in 
a few insignificant examples. The eight 
vases now acquired will rank among the 
best specimens of this style which have been 
found. Moreover, for purposes of study 
they are of peculiar value because their or- 
namentation is so rich and varied that it 
includes most of the designs characteristic 
of the period. 

The origin of the geometric style has 
long been a puzzle to archaeologists. The 
convenient explanation that it was intro- 
duced by the Dorians, who swept away 
Mycenaean traditions and established their 



own, does not meet the data of the case 
satisfactorily and has gradually had to be 
given up. According to recent investi- 
gations, it seems more likely that this 
post-Mycenaean geometric style is a direct 
development of the primitive pre-Myce- 
naean geometric technique. It would seem 
that this primitive technique was not com- 
pletely swamped by the Mycenaean ware, 
but developed side by side with it, as a 
kind of peasant style, and finally, after 
Mycenaean art disappeared, became fur- 
ther elaborated into the highly systema- 
tized form in which we find it in the so- 
called Dipylon ware. The only evidence 
we need to prove this theory, in itself so 
plausible, is the finding of the missing links 
between pre-Mycenaean and post-Myce- 
naean geometric pottery. These are grad- 
ually being supplied by excavations, and, 
though single finds cannot as yet settle 
the question, the accumulation of such 
evidence will decide the dispute. 

The first extensive finds of geometric 
ware were made in the Kerameikos in 
Athens, near the Dipylon gate. Accord- 
ingly, for some time all geometric vases, 
wherever discovered, were called Dipylon 
ware. However, it has since become evi- 
dent that geometric vases vary in tech- 
nique according to the localities in which 
they were found, so that the name Dipylon 
should be confined to examples found in 
Attica, and even then the more general 
term of Attic geometric seems preferable. 

It is to this Attic geometric or Dipylon 
variety, which is the most fully developed of 
geometric styles, that our eight newly ac- 
quired vases belong. They consist of two 
tall, wide-mouthed amphorae with vertical 
handles (figs. 6 and 7); one large, wide- 
mouthed jug with lid (fig. 10); two smaller 
wide-mouthed jugs (figs. 11 and 12); one 
skyphos or cup (fig. 13); and two bowls 
mounted on high open-work stands (figs. 
8 and 9). The decorations are the usual 
ones of elaborate patterns arranged in orna- 
mental panels or bands, as well as some 
figured scenes, in which the men and ani- 
mals are treated merely conventionally 
with a view more to systematizing them 
into ornaments than to representing them 
as they appeared in nature. The figured 
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FIG. 2. ATHENIAN ONOS 
WOMEN WORKING WOOL 





FIG. 4. AMPHORA 
WARRIORS FIGHTING 



FIG. 3. OINOCHOE 
HERAKLES AND THE NEMEAN LION 
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scenes appear chiefly on the two amphorae. 
On one (height 30^ in. [77.7 cm.]) are three 
mourning women on each side of the neck, 
and two lions facing each other on each 
side of the shoulder; round the body is a 




fig. 5. 



ATHENIAN WHITE LEKYTHOS 
AMAZON 



procession of four two-horse chariots with 
their drivers, and one mounted horseman. 
On the other amphora (height 27 in. [68.5 
cm.]) on each side of the neck, is a warrior 
with round shield, standing between two 



horses, below each of which is a long-legged 
bird; round the body of the vase is a pro- 
cession of five one-horse chariots with their 
drivers and a horseman standing beside 
his horse. On the two small jugs a bird 
(water fowl) is represented on each side of 
the central panel on the neck; and on each 
of the two high cups a bird with long beak 
is introduced twice on each side of the bowl, 
and a bird with long neck (swan) twice 
on each stand. The ornaments which fill 
the backgrounds of these scenes and occupy 
the remaining portions of the vases can 
easily be seen from the accompanying il- 
lustrations and therefore need not be de- 
scribed in detail. The chief are zig-zag 
and crossed lines, chequers, triangles, 
spirals, rhomboi, rows of dots, rosettes, 
scrolls, concentric circles, etc. An inter- 
esting feature of decoration is the snakes, 
modeled in the round, introduced on the 
lip, the shoulder, and the handles of each of 
the two tall amphorae. It should also be 
noticed that on the amphora with the 
mourning women white is introduced as an 
accessory color, and on the other amphora 
the warriors carry round shields instead of 
the usual "Boeotian" shields, both charac- 
teristics only found in the latest examples 
of this technique. 

The chronological limits of the Attic 
geometric style cannot as yet be definitely 
fixed. We know that it is posterior to the 
Mycenaean and precedes the Orientalizing 
Corinthian. It can therefore be safely 
assigned to the period from the tenth to 
the eighth centuries B.C.; but whether it 
lasted throughout this long period, or had a 
comparatively short duration, is still a 
matter of dispute. 

Besides these Attic geometric examples, 
three other early vases have been added to 
our collection. Of these one is a large 
Mycenaean amphora from Rhodes (height 
\g 7 A in. [50.6 cm.]) with three handles and 
conventionalized decoration, belonging to 
the Late Minoan III period (about 11 00 
b.c.) The other two belong to the middle 
of the sixth century and are of great inter- 
est on account of their technique. They are 
very fragmentary, but enough remains for 
the shapes to be tentatively reconstructed. 
One is an amphora (fig. 4), the other an 
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oinochoe (fig. 3). In the latter the shape 
of the handle is uncertain; it has been 
copied in our examples from an oinochoe 
of the same period and similar propor- 
tions. Both vases are decorated with 
animated scenes executed in brownish 
glaze turning to red, with incised out- 
lines, over a yellowish slip. On the am- 
phora are six young warriors; five in lively 



figures on the paintings of Etruscan tombs 
of Tarquinia (Museo Gregoriano, pi. 
xcn). On the oinochoe is a combat of 
Herakles and the Nemean lion; behind 
Herakles are his bow and sword with sheath. 
The details of the modeling are here indi- 
cated by incised lines, while on the warriors 
of the amphora the muscles are not shown. 
The execution of both these scenes is quite 




FIG. 6. AMPHORA 
ATTIC GEOMETRIC STYLE 



FIG. 7. AMPHORA 
ATTIC GEOMETRIC STYLE 



combat, the sixth fallen. They have 
large, round shields, and their weapons are 
variously the sword, the spear, or bow 
and arrows. Arrows are also represented 
flying through the air. The warriors have 
long hair and are nude except for a chiton, 
which all except two wear rolled round the 
waist, with the two ends hanging down. 
For this way of wearing the chiton, see the 



rough, and there is no attempt at finish or 
elegance. On the other hand, the drawing 
is forceful, and the intense action of the 
figures is vividly rendered. The style and 
technique are peculiar and cannot be as- 
signed to any of the known classes of vases. 
They are possibly of Ionian origin. 

Among the Athenian vases two are of 
special importance, a psykter (wine cooler) 
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in the style of Smikros, and a hydria (water 
jar) in the style of Onesimos, both vase- 
painters active during the period about 
500-460 b.c. Of these the psykter, being 
of peculiar archaeological interest, will re- 
quire a detailed description, and will be 
published separately elsewhere. The scene 
on the hydria (height 14^ in. [36.5 cm.]), 
which is of very fine execution, represents a 
contest of a Greek and an Amazon, perhaps 



occurs the /caXos name of Avkos as 
well as the potter's signature of Euphro- 
nios. Basing his argument on these data 
and on stylistic comparisons, Hartwig (see 
Griechische Meisterchalen, pp. 502-562) 
has been able to collect nineteen vases 
which he ascribes to Onesimos. Our hydria 
is another such example. The scheme of 
an attacking and a falling figure occurs 
frequently in Onesimos's compositions. All 




FIG. 



14. SCENE FROM AN ATHENIAN HYDRIA 
THESEUS AND AN AMAZON 



Theseus and Hippolyta (fig. 14). A war- 
rior, armed with helmet, shield, sword and 
greaves, is plunging his lance into his op- 
ponent's thigh. She has already received 
a wound under her right breast and is sink- 
ing down under the fatal blow. Her right 
hand is outstretched as if asking for mercy, 
while the left still holds up the bow. She 
is characterized as an Amazon by her short 
chiton and Phrygian cap. Her suffering 
is admirably expressed in her drooping 
body, the open mouth, and fading eye, in 
which the iris is represented as disappear- 
ing under the upper lid. Both in style and 
composition this scene strongly resembles 
those on the vases attributed to the painter 
Onesimos. Our definite knowledge of this 
artist is decidedly scanty. Only one vase 
signed by him is in existence, and on this the 
inscription is fragmentary (...i/*o? eypacjxT..) 
But on this cup, which is now in the Louvre, 



show the free but somewhat restless draw- 
ing of the artist, who seems to have de- 
lighted in depicting his figures in all man- 
ner of new poses. In these he shows great 
originality and love of action, but often 
his representations are somewhat labored 
and lack the feeling for rhythm and har- 
mony which we invariably find in the work 
of Euphronios, whom we may take to 
be Onesimos' s chief source of inspiration. 
Perhaps the nearest parallel to the scene 
on our hydria is the group on the interior 
of a kylix, now lost, which is figured in 
Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, in, pi. 
clxvi. For the position of the falling 
Amazon, the figure of a Greek attacked by 
a centaur on a kylix in Munich should also 
be compared. (See Hartwig, op. cit. pi. 

LX.) 

A red-figured krater of the period 470- 
450 B.C. is decorated on one side with a 
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FIG. 8. 



FIG. 9. 




FIG. 10. 




FIG. 13. 
ATTIC GEOMETRIC VASES 
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young warrior arming for battle, sur- 
rounded by his old father and other per- 
sons, and on the other side with three 
draped figures. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how carefully the youth's armor is 
depicted, all the details of its decoration 
being indicated, while the rest of the rep- 
resentation is done in a sketchy manner. 

A fine stamnos, of the first half of the 
fifth century, has as its sole decoration a 
small red-figured lion on the shoulder. 
A red-figured kylix, in a bad state of preser- 
vation, with youths and horses, belongs to 
the second half of the fifth century B.C. 

Of special interest is a black-figured onos 
(fig. 2), an implement which fitted on the 
knee and was used by Athenian women in 
working wool. Our example is appropri- 
ately decorated on both sides with scenes 
of women evidently employed in the prep- 
aration of the wool before it was ready for 
spinning. Unfortunately the preservation 
is bad and it is difficult to make out just 
what was represented. There are three 
seated women, two with one leg held up, 
who seem to be occupied in pulling apart 
big piles of wool, which are carried to 
them by other women. The upper surface 
of the onos is ornamented with an incised 
scale-pattern, as is invariably the case in 
these implements, and a plastic female head 
is added on the front. 

B esides these red-figured and black-figured 
vases, thereare two white Athenian lekythoi, 
one of theperiod 465-460 B.C. (brownish slip; 
outline drawing done in glaze varnish, with 
white enamel used for the flesh parts and a 
dull red color for the garments; red shoul- 
der, ornamented with five glaze palmettes; 
height 12% in. [32.6 cm.]); the other of 
slightly later date, 450-440 B.C. * (white 
slip; outline drawing in glaze varnish with 
dull colors used for accessories; shoulder 
white, ornamented with three palmettes 
and scrolls painted in dull gray; height 
13K in. [34.2 cm.]). The former is dec- 
orated with a spirited scene of an Amazon 
throwing a stone with a sling (fig. 5). She 
wears high shoes and a short chiton over 
which an animal's skin is worn like a breast- 

1 The dates are those assigned by Mr. Arthur 
Fairbanks in his book, Athenian White Lekythoi, 
to these classes of vases. 



plate; her spear and bow are by her side. 
On the other lekythos is the familiar scene 
of mourners before a tomb. On one side 
stands a youth holding a lance; on the 
other is a woman with a casket. There are 
traces of modern retouching on this leky- 
thos, such as the outline of the woman's 
face, part of her left leg, and some lines on 
the youth's face. 

Belonging to the fourth century b.c. is a 
small black kylix in the center of which is a 
facsimile in relief of a Syracusan tetra- 
drachm with the goddess Persephone, and 
four fragments of a large Apulian vase of 
fine execution. Noteworthy is the repre- 
sentation on one of these fragments of a 
nude satyr, incised in a fine, free style on 
the black surface of the vase with added 
white for his hair, beard and tail. 

Of importance is a beautiful Arretine 
bowl (first century B.C.), decorated with 
four kalathiskos dancers and two satyrs 
in relief (fig. 1). Though the vase is some- 
what restored, the breaks do not seriously 
interfere with the design. On each side of 
the bowl is a bearded satyr seated on a 
rock turning round toward the approach- 
ing dancers and playing the double flutes. 
The kalathiskos dancers (so-called from 
their headgear, which is in the form of a 
kalathos or basket) are divided by these 
satyrs into two exactly similar pairs. In 
each pair the figures both dance to the 
right with slightly inclined heads and with 
the right hand clenched and held to the 
breast; the position of the left arm 
varies: in both it is stretched out behind, 
but in one the forearm is brought down, i r n 
the other it is held up. Kalathiskos dan- 
cers are of frequent occurrence on Arretine 
ware, the same types being repeated again 
and again. Of the two here represented 
the one with the left hand brought down is 
familiar (see list of types enumerated by 
DragendorfT, Bonner Jahrbucher, 1895, 
p. 59); the other is not there mentioned. 
The background is decorated with flowers 
and garlands, from which hang a tambour- 
ine, a pair of cymbals, and a pipe, each 
twice repeated. The vase is signed by 
Tigranes (TIGRAN) on one side; the in- 
scription on the other side has disappeared. 

G. M. A. R. 
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